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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE AMERICANISTS 

By ALICE C. FLETCHER 

THE organization known as the International Congress of American- 
ists originated in Europe, more particularly in France. As in 
the case of many other important scientific bodies, the plan for 
this Congress was for some time in preparation. 

The Societe Am6ricaine de France was organized at Paris in 1857, 
to encourage the study of the past life of the peoples of the American 
continent, and was an outgrowth of the interest in this subject aroused 
among European scholars by Humboldt while a resident of Paris during 
the early part of the last century. Under the impulse of his information 
and ideas an important awakening of interest in America manifested 
itself among European men of science, and, above all, in everything that 
concerned the original peopling and the native inhabitants of the New 
World. 

In 1863 the value of Americanistic study was emphasized by the 
formation of a committee on American archeology within the Soci6t£ 
d'Ethnographie of Paris. Meanwhile the interest in American matters 
had become so extended as to suggest the feasibility of bringing together, 
for mutual help, persons from different countries interested in American 
research. 

In 1867 a plan was outlined for an international reunion of "Amer- 
icanists" during a conference that took place in London between M. 
Matin de Moussy, at that time President of the Soci6te Americaine de 
France, and Mr W. Bollaert, a resident of London who was a corre- 
spondent of the University of Chile. The plan outlined at this conference 
was not immediately realized by the Soci6t6 Americaine de France, but 
was held to through all the vicissitudes that befell the country during 
the wars of 1870 and 1871; and when in 1873 the Soci6t6 resumed its 
meetings the subject was again brought forward and discussed, and 
action determined on. Accordingly the president and the secretary of 
the Societe issued an invitation, dated Paris, August 25, 1874, and 
addressed to "All persons engaged in the study of Ariierica, the inter- 
pretation of its monuments, and the ethnographical writings on the races 
of America," to meet at Nancy on July 19-22, 1875. 
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This became the First Congress of Americanists. Every country of 
Europe responded to the call by letter or by delegation. Among the 
official delegates were Dr Reinich of Vienna; Dr Liemans of Leyden; 
Dr Lublein of Norway; Don Vicenti Vasquez Queipo of Madrid; Dr F. 
Lancia of Palermo, and Dr Paplonski of Warsaw. The British Museum 
was represented by Dr R. H. Major; Mr Bollaert with Mr N. Trubner 
came from London, and the President and Secretary of the Societe 
Americaine from Paris. Algeria was represented by M Cahen Hondas, 
Professor of Arabic at Oran; Dr Stephen d'Austarchi came from Con- 
stantinople; M. Ogura Yomon from Yedo, Japan, and Dr Chile y 
Naranjo from the Canary islands. Every country in South America 
sent delegates. Among these were Don Vicente Quesada, Director of 
the Revista de Buenos Ayres; Don Jos6 M. Semper of Bogota; R. P. 
Faller, Rector of St Gabriel College, Quito; and M. Felix Dibos, of Lima. 
Canada was represented by M. R. P. Anthoine and the Reverend John 
Campbell. Mexico sent Dr Pimentel, President of the Liceo Hidalgo. 
The United States delegates were Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and Robert C. Winthrop, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The first Congress met at the appointed time and place. The 
mayor of Nancy made the city gay with the flags of all the American 
nations from Canada to Paraguay. The meetings were held in the Ducal 
Palace, whose great hall was decorated for the occasion. At one end 
stood a sheaf of the various American flags, at the other end hung a group 
of four large shields bearing the names of Lief Erikson, Jean Cousin de 
Dieppe, Christopher Columbus, and Amerigo Vespucci. In a separate 
room a collection of various artifacts illustrative of the arts and life of 
the native tribes of America was exhibited. 

Sixteen articles of organization were formulated and adopted. The 
first stated that the International Congress of Americanists had for its 
object the contribution to the progress of the study of the ethnography, 
linguistics, and historic relations of the two Americas, especially during 
the pre-Columbian period. The other fifteen articles pertained to the 
organization of the Congress. The officers were to be a President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. The principal work was delegated to two 
Committees, one to be formed in the city in which the Congress was to be 
held, the other to be composed of members of the Societ6 Am6ricaine 
and the Institute of Paris. Baron du Mast was elected the first president, 
and Dr Lucien Adam the first secretary. 

Many of the papers presented dealt with alleged pre-Columbian 
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voyages and the traces of possible contact between the eastern and the 
western continents prior to 1492. 

One paper may be especially mentioned: it was called "The Dream 
of Columbus" and was read by M. Gravier. The writer dwelt on the 
hope of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the Indies could be 
reached by way of America, or rather across America. He mentioned 
the proposal made by Alvarado in 1534 that a canal across the isthmus 
by way of Nicaragua would open a passage; of Gomara in 1551 to estab- 
lish a road from one ocean to the other; of the proposal in 1698 by Mr 
Peterson, the founder of the Bank of England, to organize a party to 
explore a route for a canal; of the views on the subject of Lord Nelson 
in 1790, of Louis Napoleon in 1840, besides others. He closed his 
address by declaring that "Science and Art will yet accomplish the 
Dream of Columbus!" It is to be hoped that some who heard this 
declaration of M. Gravier may be present at the Congress that is to meet 
in Washington in 1914, to rejoice with us and with the world that the 
" Dream of Columbus" has at last been realized. 

According to the rules adopted, the Congress was to meet every two 
years, and the second gathering was held at Luxembourg in 1877. The 
attendance was large, and thirty-one names of persons appear as dele- 
gates from the United States, representing the District of Columbia, 
and the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, and California. A letter 
was sent to the Congress at Luxembourg from the Governor of Indiana 
and the Mayor of Indianapolis inviting the Congress to hold its third 
meeting in that city. According to the by-laws in force at that time, how- 
ever, the Congress was obliged to hold all its sessions in Europe, therefore 
the invitation had to be declined. Many eminent men took part in the 
proceedings, among them Dr Rudolf Virchow of Berlin, who treated and 
discussed physical anthropology. 

The Third Congress met at Brussels in 1879, and the interest was 
unabated. 

In 1 88 1 the Fourth Congress convened at Madrid. To this Congress 
was presented by Major J. W. Powell, the first official report from this 
country concerning the work that was being carried on by institutions 
in the American field. He told of the founding of the United States 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and of the activities of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, and the Academy of Sciences at Davenport, 
Iowa, and mentioned some important contributions that had already 
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been made to the study of America. He concluded by saying, " It will 
thus be perceived that the field has already been extensively cultivated 
and its magnitude recognized." Major Powell urged the Congress to 
arrange to hold a session in America in the near future. 

In 1883 the Fifth Congress met at Copenhagen. 

The Sixth convened at Turin in 1886. 

The Seventh was held at Berlin in 1888. 

The eighth met in 1890 at Paris. At this session plans were made 
to make the Ninth Congress, which was due in 1892, commemorative 
of the discovery of the new Continent by Columbus, and to that end it 
was agreed to hold the meeting in the convent of Santa Maria de la 
Rabida in the province of Huelva, Spain. 

The Ninth Congress accordingly met at Huelva in 1892 under the 
auspices of the King of Spain and his cabinet. The Spanish authorities 
offered cordial hospitality, and the railroads seconded the generosity of 
the Government. A remarkable exhibit illustrative of the history of the 
American continent was brought together and skilfully displayed. In 
this task several nations, including the United States, participated. 

During the session of this Congress considerable attention was given 
to the question as to whether the name America was derived from a 
native term or from the name of the Italian who wrote of the voyage of 
Columbus. Charts were exhibited tending to show that the name was 
used prior to 1507, the year when the proposition was made at St Die 
to honor Amerigo Vespucci. In connection with the discussion of this 
question a letter was read from Sr Cardenas, President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, dated May 22, 1882, in which he said, "Not only is there a 
chain of mountains called Amerique, but this chain is inhabited by a 
tribe called by that name and there are indications that the tribe was 
found in this region in the old time." 

The Tenth Congress was held in Stockholm in 1894. At this session 
it was decided to hold a special meeting during the following year in the 
City of Mexico. 

The Eleventh Congress met in the City of Mexico in 1895, and for 
the first time assembled on the continent which was the field of special 
study and interest to the members. 

At the Stockholm meeting it had been agreed to hold the next 
regular meeting in Holland, but, owing to unexpected obstacles, the 
session was not convened. However, in 1900 the Congress resumed 
its regular sessions and the Twelfth reunion was held in Paris. At this 
gathering a resolution was passed to the effect that thenceforth the 
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Congress of Americanists should hold its sessions alternatively in Europe 
and America, every two years, but never twice consecutively in any one 
country; and this resolution has since governed its movements. 

In 1902 the Thirteenth Congress met in New York. The attendance 
was large and representative, both as to nationalities and to scholarship. 

In 1904 the Fourteenth Congress was held in Stuttgart. 

In 1906 the Fifteenth Congress convened at Quebec. 

In 1908 the Sixteenth Congress met at Vienna. 

In 1910 two sessions of the Seventeenth Congress were held, one at 
Buerios Aires, the other at the City of Mexico. 

In 191 2 the Eighteenth Congress met in London. 

All these meetings were of a high standard in regard to organiza- 
tion and well attended by prominent Americanist scholars from all 
countries, many of whom represented either their governments or 
notable institutions. The Congresses were helpful in bringing together 
men dwelling far apart but working in related lines, and were also very 
pleasant socially. 

The valuable scientific proceedings of these congresses have been 
published and constitute a series of twenty-four volumes. 

At the Paris session, in 1900, a set of Articles and Statutes was 
approved by the Council for future congresses of the Americanists, a 
translation of which is here appended: 

Art. 1. — The International Congress of Americanists has for its ob- 
ject the historic and scientific study of the two Americas and their 
inhabitants. 

Art. 2. — This congress takes place every two years; as far as possible, 
it shall alternate its sessions between the Old and New Worlds; it cannot 
meet twice following in the same country. 

Art. 3. — It is composed of the reunion of the persons who have 
requested admission and paid their subscription. 

Art. 4. — At the end of each session the Congress designates the place 
where the next session shall be held, and chooses a certain number of 
persons charged to constitute an Organizing Committee at the designated 
place. 

Art. 5. — The Committee names its President, and chooses at its 
pleasure its resident and corresponding members. 

Art. 6. — The Committee fixes the exact date of the session, the 
number of sittings, the amount of subscription, arranges the program 
and the questions to be treated; prepares, if there is occasion, the pre- 
liminary reports to be produced at the Congress, sends the invitations, 
receives subscriptions, and delivers members' tickets. 
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Art. 7. — The Committee takes charge of all the necessary arrange- 
ments which concern the places of meeting of the Congress and the 
holding of sittings. 

Art. 8. — The lists of subjects considered by the Committee are sent 
beforehand to the members; these may propose for the Committee's 
acceptance such modifications as appear to them useful; a part of the 
sittings of each session is also reserved for questions not comprised in 
the program, which may be proposed by a member and accepted by 
the Committee. 

Art. 9. — The Bureau of the Committee performs the functions of a 
Provisional Bureau during the first sitting of the session. The members 
of the final Bureau are nominated during the sitting. 

Art. 10. — The final (d6finitif) Bureau is composed of a President, of 
six Vice-Presidents, of whom two at least belong to the country where 
the Congress is held, a General Secretary, four Secretaries, and the 
Treasurer. 

Art. 11. — The Congress may confer on persons noted for services 
rendered by them to American studies the titles of Honorary President 
or Vice President. 

Art. 12. — A Council is attached to the Bureau: it should include, as 
much as possible, members of all nationalities represented at the Congress. 

Art. 13. — The Bureau and Council united have to examine resolu- 
tions presented to the Congress, and to make reports on them, if necessary; 
they will pronounce on any appea's which might arise, will study the 
modifications to be introduced in the rules, the propositions relative to 
the seat of the next Congress, and will determine the distribution of books 
and objects offered to the Congress, which must always belong to the 
country in which the session takes place. 

Art. 14. — A commission of five local members is united with the 
General Secretary and the Treasurer to constitute a Committee of 
Publication, which has the fullest authority to publish the proceedings 
of the Congress and clear up the accounts. This Committee will see 
to the distribution of the volumes. 

Art. 15. — A permanent Council composed of the former Presidents 
and General Secretaries is charged to maintain the tradition of the 
Congress, to watch over the proper execution of the regulations, and to 
face the unforeseen difficulties which might arise in the interval between 
two sessions. The President and General Secretary of the previous 
session exercise the same functions towards the permanent Council, and 
will arrange the negotiations relating to the holding of the next Congress 
which will take place on the same continent. 



